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TWO SUSSEX MONUMENTS. 
By MRS. ESDAILE. 


I. THe DeELves Monument, Horsuam (see Frontispiece). 

Owing to an unfortunate statement of Dallaway’s, in his 
edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes, the lovely monument of 
Elizabeth Delves (d. 1654) has ever since been attributed to 
Fanelli; but as his list contains among works ‘‘ known to 
be ’’ by that sculptor two documented works by Le Sueur, 
the value of the statement may be estimated at its true 
worth, 

When in 1929 one of our national museums was asked 
to advise the Italian Government as to the choice of an 
English scholar to write a report on the works of Italian 
artists of all ages in England, the museum authorities in 
question suggested myself, as I was then editing the 
Vertue MSS. for the Walpole Society, and had most of 
the material at hand; this explanation is necessary in view 
of the garbled version of the facts which reached Dr. Mosse, 
who in his excellent Sussex Brasses and Effigies writes, on 
p. 187: ‘‘ For long this monument has been credited to 
Fanelli, a Florentine, but just recently the expert sent over 
by the Italian Government to verify that artist’s creations 
in England, decides that it is not his, but more probably 
that of the Marshall family, Master Masons to the Crown.’’ 
I therefore welcome this opportunity of explaining why the 
authorship can be so definitely stated. 

Edward Marshall (1598—not 1578, as stated in the D.N.B. 
—1675) is a sculptor of whom we know far more than usual, 
largely thanks to Aubrey, from whom we learn that he was 
in touch with such men of letters as James Howell and 
Francis Quarles, that he made the monumental busts of 
Drayton in Westminster Abbey, of William Harvey at 
Hempstead, Essex, and of Inigo Jones in St. Benet’s, Paul’s 
Wharf, lost in the fire. We have, moreover, a long series 
of signed monuments—those noted by Aubrey are all un- 
signed, as it happens—the most relevant to our purpose 
being that of Elizabeth Culpeper at Hollingbourne, which 
is signed ‘*‘ Edwd. Marshall Sculptore 1633,’’ a use of the 
last word five years earlier than the earliest given in the 
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D.E.D. Marshall succeeded Nicholas Stone as Master of 
the Masons’ Company and as Master Mason to the Crown, 
both of which offices were held by his son Joshua, and his 
signed or documented works number scores. Like Stone, 
he works now in alabaster, now in the black and white 
marble scheme which came to us from Holland, though his 
work is purely English in character. 

The Culpeper monument represents the lady veiled and 
recumbent, her feet resting on a crest, the statue of a dog, 
her left hand at her side, her right on her breast; her head 
rests on a cushion laid on a floriated volute; the base is 
composed of a white marble inscription panel and shields 
divided by black marble pilasters; at one end is a coat of 
arms. The Elizabeth Delves is almost a replica of the earlier 
effigy, save that her right hand lies on her breast, her left 
holds a handkerchief and prayer book ; volutes, as in others 
of his works, head the panels of shields, and the floriation 
under the cushions is slightly different, but a comparison 
of Figs. 1 and 2 will be convincing. It is satisfactory to 
be able to assign one of the finest monuments in Sussex to 
an English sculptor so distinguished as Edward Marshall. 





CHICHESTER CHARITIES AND GUILD. 


Communicated by Miss K. M. E.- Murray, through the 
kindness of Mr. Taylor, of Messrs. Raper & Co., Solicitors, 
Chichester. 

(continued from vol, vtit, p. 74.) 

18. Copy of Will of Alice Barneham. 


Alice Barneham, widow of Francis Barneham, alderman 
of London, leaves (among other things) a gift of a black 
gown apiece to 100 poor folk, 50 of each sex, and half to 
the poor of Chichester, and £120 to the Mayor and Alder- 
men to lend to four young tradesmen for periods of three 
years. Will dated 7 December, 1598, proved at London, 
15 May, 1604. Witness, Augustyn :Hichcoke, Rychard 
Bennett, draper, John Sherwyn, grocer. Copy made 10 
May, 1606, by Henry Dawes, public notary. 


19. Trust Money under Will of Anthony Edmunds. 


Deed for the application of trust money under will of 
Anthony Edmunds, deceased. William Strudwick, Mayor. 
7 October, 1616. 
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20. Mary Morie’s Charity. 

William Strudwick, Mayor, gives notice that Mary Morie, 
deceased, widow of John Morie, yeoman, by will left the 
remainder of her goods to be employed for charitable uses 
in Chichester. The sum amounts to £20 and the executors, 
Hugh Baker, Doctor of Law and officer of William Thorne, 
D.D., dean, and George Arderne, direct that it shall be lent 
as a free loan for three years to three tradesmen of Chiches- 
ter, each to have £6 13s. 4d. The Mayor, a majority of 
Aldermen, and the Dean, are to be responsible for making 
the loans and taking bond for their repayment. The Mayor 
acknowledges receipt of £20 from John Craddocke. 25 
July, 1617. 

21. Charter of the Guild of St. George. 

The re-foundation charter. 13 May, 1446. (cf. Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 1441-6, p. 461.) (Under Great Seal.) 

22. General Pardon. 

General pardon to the Master and Keepers of the Guild 
of St. George for all offences since g July last past (under 
Great Seal). 1 July, 1542. 

23. Sale of the Lands of the Guild of St. George. 

The Guild was suppressed by Act of Parliament, 
1 Edward VI. The lands are sold to the city for £100: 
attached is a receipt for this sum from the Treasurer of the 
Court of Requests to John Dyggens, Mayor. (Under Great 
Seal.) 14 May, 1549. 

Royal Charters to Bosham. 
24. Charter of Henry VI. 

Inspeximus of a process before the Justices Itinerant in 
1279 concerning the Liberties of Bosham. 28 October, 
1439. 

25. Charter of Edward V1. 

Inspeximus of No. 24 supra. 20 May, 1552. 
26. Charter of Philip and Mary. 

Inspeximus of letters patent of Richard II, 1385, to the 
Mayor and Bailiff of Chichester and the Sheriff of Sussex, 
in favour of Margaret Countess of Norfolk, Lord of 
Bosham Manor. 12 November, 1556. 

27. Charter of James I. 

Grant of the Liberties of Ancient Demesne to Bosham 

Manor tenants. 19 January, 1607. 
(Concluded.) 
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LISTER’S ACCOUNT OF SUSSEX IRONSTONE. 
Contributed by E. WYNDHAM HULME. 

The name of Martin Lister (1638?-1712), F.R.S. and 
naturalist, is known to us by his numerous papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society and by his 
correspondence with John Ray, the founder of botanical 
science. 

‘* An Account of y® Ironstone in Sussex from A. C. (i.e., 
Alexander Courthope) belonging to y® Mines ’’ forms part 
of the first chapter of a treatise by Lister (Bodl. Lister 
M.S. I.), entitled ‘‘ A Methode for the Historie of Iron,’’ 
which was compiled towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. My attention was called to this MS. by Mr. R. A. 
Peddie, of Grafton & Co., Great Russell Street, and I at 
once obtained a photostat copy of the entire MS. from the 
Keeper of Western MSS. in the Bodleian. The work was 
planned to consist of two parts, (a) dealing with English 
iron ores and smelting practice, and (b) with English 
mineral waters. The latter appeared in Latin in 1684, 
but no English version was made subsequently. Part (a) is 
obviously in an unfinished state, for many pages are left 
blank for additions. The work is ruled in triple column, 
the right-hand column being reserved for quotations from 
authorities illustrating the text, but in the present sample 
extract no citations appear in this column and the work 
has been set in double column only. 

A photostat copy of this MS. has been placed in the 
Library of the Patent Office, and a transcript will be sent 
there shortly. 


* this account An account of y* Ironstone in Sussex, from 
——, be a A. C. belonging to y* mines. 
os Mai oe I have sent you (saith A.C.) in y* Bagg 4 
of iron stone found Sorts of iron-mine with which we cast our 
in ye white chawke Guns for his Majestie, viz. Ball-mines, white 
hills because found yein mine, Pitte mine, & Bottome mine. 


oe - The Ball mine lyeth under y* white 
Ball mine. clayes* before we come at y* white vein 
White Vein. they are digged, but there are not many of 


them in a Pitt. About 2 or 3 feet deeper 
lieth y® white vein. And beneath it about 
Pitte Vein. 2 feet and a halfe lyeth y* Pittee [sic] vein. 
And at y* like distance lieth y* Bottome 
mine, if rich & well taken. 
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These 3 last ly in their several regions 
or beddes close as a pavement & beyond, 
nature being more exquisite than art in her 
operations.* 

The Ball mine is of a gentle pure nature 
& cool. The white vein mine cometh not 
much short of it in all its properties. The 
Pitte mine is observed by our Founders to 
be hot. And y* Bottome mine alsoe is hot, 
which too [two] doe quicken y* others by 
their heat in runing, but y* Bottome, if 
good, yields and contributes more to y* 
iron than y* others. The Bottome mine 
produceth a coarse metal, hard & britle, 
yet ther is a vast difference in them as to 
y® gentlenesse, as will appear to you in the 
two pieces of Bottome mine I send you. 

All y* same mines (that is both y® white 
vein, Pitte mine) we lay by in a heap by 
them selves promiscuously, but y® Bottome 
vein we lay it by it selfe, as well as we can; 
& in spending of it, we use but a 4th part, 
y® veins taking y® other three parts.* 

Much Bottome mine we have, as also 
of y® veines which is a meer Rock, & in no 
case to be used alone. 

All these mines ly for y® most part in 
gray marle, but if in blew marle, they are 
utterly nought, rough & churlish not to 
be used. Thus far this Account: as for y® 
specimens received, I further observed. 

That y* Ball mine was a large round 
lump of a kind of brick colour, & some- 
what yellowish outwardly, but when broken, 
it shewed it selfe to be nothing else but a 
great Kernel of white iron stone, inclosed 
in a red shell of many plates onion like; 
this shell breaks like y* Rain bow for 
varietie of colours, but mostly they were 
of an iron or blewish brick colour with 
some tinctur of yellow. 

* From a MS. c.1750 on iron making in South 
Wales, reproduced in Dr. Percy’s Iron and Steel, 
pp. 896-9, a parallel passage can be quoted, viz., 
‘* The vein lies like a pavement of brick.” 
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The white vein mine is part of y® bed of 
an iron stone rock: it is of a pure smooth 
grain & of a fair red colour with white iron 
stone veines interspersed which give it its 
name: here & there is alsoe a shew of an 
iron colour or pale lividnesse, as it is wont 
to be just after hammering.* 

The Pitte mine appears to me to be much 
of y® same nature, save that there y® marle 
or white iron veines, or that part which is 
inclosed in y® coates or red shell, is of a 
darker gray colour & much firmer stone, 
it glisters & sparks like broaken marble. 
As for y* coates they are alsoe in this stone 
of a red colour with a purplish hew. 

The Bottome mine was all rock & little or 
noe vein, one peice sent was full of a yellow 
or soaten coates, which I take to be y° 
coarse stone. The other peice was of a 
purplish red colour, very ponderous & layed 
coat upon coat, but not separable, only 
distinguishable by their white veines. 

[A description of Derbyshire iron stone follows. ] 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
LIV.—ST. MICHAEL, AMBERLEY. 


This interesting church stands close to Amberley Castle, 
formerly a residence of the bishops of Chichester. The 
early 12th century nave, though of small dimensions on plan, 
has a fine enriched chancel arch, the responds of which 
have shafts and voluted capitals. This may have been the 
western arch of a central tower or of a quire such as exists 
at Bishopstone. The north wall of the nave retains its 
Norman door and two windows. The latter, which are 
high in the wall, have shafts to their external and internal 
reveals, set widely apart and leaving a broad margin round 
the actual openings. A third window of similar detail is 
in the west wall over the present tower door. In the 13th 
century a spacious chancel (as long as the nave) was built 
with three lancets in both north and south walls and another 

Right-hand marginal note to Chap. i, p. 8.—* Ferrum inveniri purum 


nusquam a veteribus soriptum est, sui tamen coloris effoditur, etc. 
Agricol. Foss. 7. 
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three grouped together at the east end. Remains of older 
masonry can be seen in the western parts of the chancel 
walls. A south aisle of three bays was added to the nave 
at the same time. The south door, which has carved 
foliage, was probably inserted in the 14th century, to which 
date belongs the west tower. There is a 12th century 
font, some remains of wall-paintings and the well-known 
brass of John Wantele (d. 1424). W.H.G. 





A SUSSEX DRENCHING-HORN. 

Among the objects recently added to the interesting collec- 
tion of agricultural antiquities which forms part of the 
Society’s Folk Museum at Anne of Cleves House in South- 
over is a drenching-horn. This specimen, formed from the 
horn of a Sussex bull, had been used for about a hundred 
years for administering medicine to cattle and pigs by the 
Baldock family of stockmen at Nutley. Mr. Albert D. 
Baldock, who presented it (through Mr. H. J. Chapman, of 
Fletching), had received it from his great-uncle. For a 
photograph of the horn we are indebted to Dr. Cecil Curwen, 
and with it we reproduce an illustration from an Italian 
manuscript of the 15th century in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 15097, fol. 7) which may serve to show the method of 
using a drenching-horn, and to show that such horns were 
in use in the Middle Ages. (See Plate.) LP -s. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
Contributed by w. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from vol. viii, p. 48.) 

By courtesy of the Vicar I have been kindly permitted to 
extract the following specific references to Sussex from the 
Marriage Register of St. Mary, Islington, 1557-1837. 

About 1617-18 some entries record: ‘‘ Dutyes though 
not marryed here.’’ This remark has not been noticed in 
other London registers. 

St. Mary, Isiincton: 1557-1837 (gap 1650-1661). 
1765—June 21. Robert Thomas of Brade, Sussex, 
widr., & Philadelphia Bailey of this parish, spinster, 
by licence. 
1781—Jan. 19. Revd. Richard Cecil, Clerk, of this 
parish, bach., & Jenny Adams of Cliffe in Sussex, 
spin., by lic. 
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1809—Apr. 20. John Whitmore of Broadwater, Sussex, 
bach., & Ann Hersee of this parish, spin., by lic. 

1811—Jan. 22. John Boxall of Grafham, Sussex, widr., 
and Ann Goble of this parish, spin., by banns. 

1816—Oct. 23. William Morris of Peasemarsh, Sussex, 
bach., & Rebecca Pickford of this parish, spin., by 
lic. 

1818—Feb. 10. John Woollett, Esq., of Rye, Sussex, 
widr., & Elizabeth Rutton of this parish, by lic. 

1820—Aug. 20. Thomas Whitfeld of All Saints, Lewes, 
bach., & Ann Norton of this parish, spin., by lic. 

1824—June 3. Edward Beves of Brighton, bach., & 
Elizabeth Ash of this parish, spin., by banns. 

1829—Apr. 2. William Newman of All Saints, Lewes, 
widr., & Anne Christiana Kitchener of this parish, 
wid., by lic. 

1829—Dec. 31. Rev. William Henry Butler, Clerk of 
Brighthelmstone, widr., & Mary Ann Bell of this 
parish, spin., by lic. 

1831—July 21. Charles Verrall the younger of Bright- 
helmstone, bach., & Elizabeth Palmer of this parish, 
spin., by banns. 

1832—June 30. James Bromley of Brighton, bach., & 
Harriet Sarah Read of this parish, spin., by lic. 

1832—Oct. 1. John Challen* of this parish, bach., & 
Ann Maria Gostling, of this parish, spin., by banns. 

1832—Oct 17. Samuel Boorman of Ticehurst, widr., & 
Susannah Nash of this parish, spin., by lic. 

1833—July 17. William Goodeve of New Fishbourne, 
bach., & Sarah Waite Davey of this parish, spin., 
by lic. 

1834—Oct. 9. George Miles of Brighton, bach., & 
Lucy Solomon of this parish, spin., by banns. 

1836—Oct. 22. Edward Booty of Brighthelmstone, 
bach., & Frances Selina Whittaker of St. Mary 
Islington, spin., a minor, by lic. and consent of 
mother, Sarah Whittaker, the minor not having any 
father living or guardian. 

1837—-May 27. John George Ramsden of Rye, Sussex, 
bach., & Harriet Larkin Samson Garden of St. Mary 
Islington, spin., by lic. 





* Included as, though baptised St. James, Piccadilly, 1st July 
1804, his father, Stephen Challen, was christened 13th June, 
1773, at Woolavington, Sussex. 
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THE YARDLAND OR VIRGATE. 


By L. F. SALZMAN, F.S.A. 


In S.N.Q. for August, 1940 (viii, 88) Mr. Peckham says: 
‘** Is it not high time to abandon the ancient blunder that a 
yardland was ‘ usually thirty acres?’ It originates, | 
believe, from the Domesday Book account of a single manor 
somewhere down in the shires; the evidence I have found 
in West Sussex is never for a yardland of anywhere near 
this size, but usually of about fifteen acres.’’ The first part 
of this pronouncement is too sweeping. First we must 
distinguish between the Domesday virgate of assessment and 
the manorial areal virgate. Domesday does not descend 
to acres in most counties, but in Cambridgeshire, for which 
we have also the Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis com- 
piled from the same original returns (both translated in 
V.C.H. Cambs. i), there are at least a score of instances (of 
which ten are given by Round, Feudal England, 38-44) which 
prove conclusively that the gelding hide contained 4 
virgates, each containing 30 acres, This presumably held 
good elsewhere ; it is true that Eyton (Key to Domesday, 14) 
maintained that the hide in Dorset contained only 48 acres 
and the virgate 12, but Round did not accept this and, 
although I have not worked on the evidence for that county, 
I am at least unconvinced that Eyton was right. 

Turning to the manorial virgate, a survey of the estates 
of Ramsey Abbey in the 13th century, printed in Cartularium 
Monasterii de Rameseia (Rolls Series), vol. iii, will serve 
to show how vague a term virgate, or yardland, was. 
Beginning with Huntingdonshire, the first thirteen entries 
(pp. 208-9) show 6 manors with 4 virgates to the hide, 
each virgate containing respectively 20, 30, 30, 28, 44, and 
28 acres; 3 manors with 5 virgates to the hide and 18, 16, 
and 20 acres to the virgate; 3 with 6 virgates each and an 
acreage of 18, 16, and 33; and one with 64 virgates to the 
hide and 32 acres to the virgate. In Bedfordshire (pp. 
211-2) the three manors, each with 4 virgates to the hide, 
have respectively 48, 24, and 12 acres to the virgate. The 
one manor, Therfield, in Hertfordshire, has a normal hide 
of 4 virgates, but a most abnormal virgate of 64 acres (p. 
213). In Cambridgeshire (p. 214) five manors with normal 
hides have virgate contents of 30 acres in four instances 
and 40 in one; but of Graveley it is stated that: ‘‘ 7 virgates 
make a free hide ; 63 virgates make a hide of the villeinage ; 
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20 acres make a virgate of the villeinage, and it is not known 
how many acres make a free virgate.’’ In another entry 
(vol. i, p. 475) it is said of Barton (Beds.) that 28 acres 
at most and 23 acres at least make a virgate. And finally 
we may quote the general equation for the Abbey estates 
(vol. ili, p. 48) :—‘* 4 hides make a complete knight’s fee, 
4 virgates make a hide, and [blank] acres make a virgate, 
namely in one place more and in another place less.’’ And 
that, indeed, is that! In fact, the virgate or yardland may 
be defined as the normal holding of a villein in the open 
fields of any particular manor, the extent of which varied 
according to the custom of that manor and was influenced, 
no doubt, by such factors as the fertility of the land and 
the relative density of the population. That the yardland 
was composed of scattered strips in the open fields (which I 
think can be established) accounts for the fact noted by 
the Rev. W. Budgen (S.N.Q. ii, 193, 226) that the yardland 
is not found in the eastern part of Sussex, as the open field 
system was practically if not entirely unknown east of East- 
bourne. 

While, therefore, no exact significance can be fixed to the 
virgate, it does seem to have averaged about 30 acres in 
many parts of the country, but, as Mr. Peckham points out, 
the average Sussex yardland was smaller. This point had 
been made by the late Rev. W. Hudson as long ago as 1910 
(S.A.C. lili, 170), with reference to a rental of Heene of 
c.1300, where there is mention of a half-virgate containing 
7 acres (ibid. 162). The 17th-century Book of John Rowe 
(S.R.S. xxxiv) yields some valuable evidence. At Portslade 
(p. 208) there are virgates containing 15, 17, and 18 acres; 
14 v.=18a.; } v.=12 a.; and } v.=7a., giving an average 
of about 15 a. At Plumpton (p. 237) 3 yardlands called 
Wales contained 33 a. ; and at Ditchling (pp. 232-3) we have 
one virgate of 12 a., and 3 half-virgates of 5, 6, and 8 a. 
In West Chiltington (pp. 100-2) are virgates of 14 and 19 a. 
(two others of 29 a. and 6 a. are probably erroneous), and 
a half-virgate of g$ a.; and in the adjacent manor of Nut- 
bourne we find virgates of 22, 22, 27, 28; 14 v.=38 a.; 
+ ¥.=6 a.; 4 v.=12 a. and 13 4.3; ? v.=15 a. and 20 a. 
In the west of the county a survey of Rawmere (Mid Lavant) 
made in 1591 shows that the manor contained 18 yardlands, 
each of 16 acres (Add. MS. 39497, fol. 261). This measure- 
ment can be carried back 250 years, for in 1338 Robert Cook 
held a virgate in Mid Lavant (Cal. Pat. 1338-40, p. 27), 
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which in 1350 appears as 16 acres of land (Cal. Ing. p.m. ix, 
138). At Woodmancote in Westbourne in 1566 we find half- 
virgates of 9, 10, 12, and 15 acres (Mee, Bourne in the 
Past, 63) ; and at South Mundham in 1628, and 1707, 40 
acres were reputed 2 yardlands (S.R.S. xxix, 267, 270), 
while nearby at Lagnersh in Runcton in 1744 Great Hydes, 
reputed 2 yardlands, contained 60 acres (ibid. 694). 

Going back much earlier, we find in 1200 at East Dean 
by Chichester a grant of a half-virgate and 4 acres made 
up of 7 pieces totalling 114 acres (S.R.S. ii, 28), which 
gives a virgate of 15 acres. A grant at East Preston in 
1202 (ibid. 56) is difficult to interpret, but apparently makes 
the virgate 12 acres; and in 1221 we have a hide at Tangmere 
defined as 60 acres measured by the statutory perch of 16} 
feet (ibid. 180). 

Taken as a whole the evidence points to the average con- 
tent of the yardland in Sussex being in the neighbourhood 
of 15 acres, or about half what seems to have been normal 
in many, if not most, other counties. It is tempting to 
suggest that this may have some connection with the 
apparent existence of an 8-virgate hide in the assessment 
of Sussex for the Domesday Survey (concerning which, see, 
VC... Sussex, 1, 359). 





THE COOMBE HILL HOARD OF BRONZE AXES. 
By ELIOT CURWEN, F.S.A. 

Among the gifts made to the Society’s Museum by Mr. 
A. F. Maitland, late of Friston Place, are three flanged 
bronze axes and a portion of a fourth. They were found 
in 1908 by the donor’s father under a prominent ditched 
bowl-barrow immediately to the west of the causewayed 
camp on Coombe Hill, in the parish of Jevington.' It is a 
matter for regret that no written record of the examination 
of the barrow was made at the time. The digging was 
done by Major Maitland’s farm servants, and the brief 
verbal record that has come down to us is to the effect that 
the axes were found together 10 in. below the turf, and 
about 44 feet from the inner edge of the ditch, under a 
heavy stone estimated to have been about 3 cwt. in weight. 
Three of the four axes were broken across; the butt end 
of one of them was not recovered. They vary in length 
from 7 to 4} in., and in maximum breadth from 3} to 2$ in. 


(1) Curwen, Arch. Sussex, fig. 17, p. 95. (See Plate.) 
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In each case the well developed cast flanges run the length 
of the tool; the cast convex cutting edge is widely splayed 
out and shows no sign of damage by use. In two cases 
there are faint incipient stop ridges, and in the other two 
are several low horizontal ridges on each surface of the 
body, as shown in the plate. The sides are concave and 
terminate in a thin butt which is rounded in two of the 
implements and straight in the third. Both faces adjoining 
the cutting edge show criss-cross striations due to grinding, 
partially obliterated by subsequent polishing which has been 
sufficient in amount to cause the softening and rounding 
of all ridges. The patina is a lustrous silvery black with 
light bronze colour showing in places; green patination is 
entirely absent. No objects are reported as having been 
found in association. 

There are several interesting points about this discovery. 
In the first place it is very uncommon to find a bronze axe 
in a barrow at all. Six barrows in England have yielded 
the flat axe of the Early Bronze Age; one at Butterwick 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire ;? four were found together 
in a burial mound at Wold Farm, Willerby, East Riding ;* 
and one each in barrows at Middleton, Newton Grange and 
Perwich, all in Derbyshire; and at Overton Hill, Wilts. 

Single flanged axes of the early-middle Bronze Age have 
been found in British barrows at Wilsford near Salisbury, 
at Plumpton Plain in Sussex (1853), in Bush Barrow at 
Normanton, Wilts., and these four at Coombe Hill. A 
looped palstave was found in a barrow at Icklingham, 
Suffolk, but we know of no socketed axe having been so 
found in this country.‘ 

In the next place the fact that the axes were found in the 
periphery, and apparently in the body, of the barrow, 
indicates that they formed no part of the furniture of the 
original interment. More’s the pity that there is no record 
as to whether or not the original interment itself was dis- 
covered, or, if discovered, as to what was found; nor is 
there any record as to whether or not bones or an urn were 


(2) B.M. Bronze Age Guide, p. 83, fig. 76. 

(3) Megaw and Hardy, “ British Decorated Axes and their Distri- 
bution,’’ Proc. Preh. Soc. N.S. iv (1938), p. 283, fig. 12. 

(4) The looped and socketed specimen referred to in the B.M. 
Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age (2nd Edn., 1920), p. 84, 
as having been found in a barrow on Plumpton Plain, Sussex, came 
from Firle Hill, and there is no record of its having been found in a 
barrow. 
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found in association with the axes, suggesting the existence 
of a secondary burial within the sacred circle of the barrow. 

The only analogous case of the deposit of a group of axes 
in a barrow in Great Britain is that of the four flat axes 
found peripherally to the centre, and 6 in. above the original 
surface, of a barrow at Wold Farm, Willerby, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. Canon Greenwell thought they were 
deposited while the barrow was being constructed, and if 
so it is quite possible that the same thing occurred here, 
the axes in each case being laid near the actual primary 
grave, not as part of its funerary furniture but as a votive 
offering. How great was the honour done to the Yorkshire 
chieftain is indicated by the fact that three of the four axes 
are ornamented; and of the Coombe Hill examples it must 
be said that they are of outstanding quality, and quite the 
most beautiful specimens of their kind, and that they have 
the most lustrous patination, of any found in the county. 
That they were votive offerings, or had some religious signifi- 
cance, is indicated by the fact that three of the four had 
been deliberately broken across. Of the ritual breaking of 
implements we have evidence in the numerous records of 
half a perforated stone axe-hammer, or mace-head, in 
funerary association, and Mr. B. R. S. Megaw tells us that 
ritual breakage of stone axes is quite a feature of Breton 
Neolithic, and Early Bronze Age burials. Mr. Megaw and 
Miss Hardy, referring to the religious importance of the 
axe in many parts of Bronze Age Europe, say that “ in 
France, especially in Brittany, a large number of axe-hoards 
are considered to have been votive offerings, and the repre- 
sentation of axes in Breton megalithic tombs show that 
an axe cult was practised from the beginning of the Bronze 
Age.’’® 

Though broken bronze axes have been found in this 
country from time to time these are the only ones of which 
the circumstances suggest a votive or ritual connection. 
The immediate neighbourhood of the large barrow in which 
the deposit was found seems to have been regarded as a 
specially sacred area in later years for Roman _ pottery 
shards and coins have been found in some numbers there, 
suggesting further votive offerings. 

The photograph of the axes is reproduced from The 
Archeology of Sussex, plate XVI, by kind permission of 
Messrs. Methuen and Co, 


(5) Op. cit. p, 295, 
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IRON AGE POTTERY AND GRAPHITE SCHIST 
AT WESTHAM. 

The sinking of a small hole—about 15 in. by i2 in. at the 
bottom—in a field near St. Mary’s Church, Westham, 
Pevensey, has disclosed traces of what appears to be a 
hearth of the Late Iron Age. The field in question is that 
from which the extension of the churchyard has been taken, 
and the site is about 30 feet from the northern end of the 
wire fence of the new churchyard and about 3 feet east of it. 

The soil—very mixed hereabouts—was found to be sandy 
(Tunbridge Wells Sand) at this particular spot and for about 
24 in. down yielded only two or three small sherds, medizval 
to Roman. At the above depth was a darker layer of sand 
about 6 in. deep containing a good deal of charcoal and 
numerous oyster shells together with a number of frag- 
ments of pottery. These included an omphalos base of 
coarse ware and part of the shoulder of a vessel of fine 
grey wheel-made ware with a chevron pattern. Nearly all 
the ware is soapy to the touch. 

Other Iron Age sherds come from the arable land imme- 
diately south of Gregory Lane to the south of Pevensey and 
Westham station, which was reported as a Mesolithic site 
in the issue of S.N.Q, vol. viii, p. 43. One piece is a 
rim sherd from a small, well-finished black pot with swag 
decoration. 

Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, who has very kindly examined the 
pottery, is of opinion that the fragments from both sites 
will fit into the first half of the 1st century A.D. The pale 
grey chevroned sherd, he thinks, is imported Gallo-Belgic 
ware from the Continent while the omphalos base is of the 
type now known as ‘‘ South Eastern B”’ as is also the 
swagged sherd from Gregory Lane. 

The fragments of Iron Age pottery so far found within 
the walls of Pevensey Castle have been few and scattered 
and have afforded no evidence of habitation. It is interesting 
in this connection-to remember that the Castle peninsula 
has a top layer of Weald Clay lying on Tunbridge Wells 
sand, while the two sites which form the subject of this 
note are both on the sand. 

The sherds are to be placed in the Society’s museum at 
Lewes. C. E. C.-H. BURTON. 


Since the above note was written I have received letters 
from Mr. F. A. Bannister, of the Department of Minerology, 
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Natural History Museum, South Kensington, and Mr. T. D. 
Kendrick, Keeper of British and Medieval Antiquities, 
British Museum, concerning a mineral fragment from the 
surface of the arable to the south of Gregory Lane, West- 
ham. This was one of three pieces of what appeared to 
be a natural form of graphite and it was found on the 
Mesolithic site described in S.N.Q. (May 1940). This is 
also the site where the Iron Age rimsherd was found. 

The fragment was sent, together with the worked flints 
gathered at the site, to Dr. Grahame Clark; but in the 
notes on the flints which he very kindly made he did not 
mention it and it would therefore seem to have no Mesolithic 
associations. (See ‘‘ The Mesolithic Age in Britain.’ 
Clark, p. 23.) 

Finally the Natural History Museum was consulted and 
Mr. F. A. Bannister described the specimen as graphite 
schist which might have come from Cumberland or Cornwall 
or other even more distant localities in Great Britain. Mr. 
Bannister sent the graphite on to Mr. T. D. Kendrick for 
an opinion on its antiquarian aspect and from Mr. Kendrick’s 
letter it was clear that it might be associated with the 
Iron Age pottery, though of this there was no direct 
evidence. 


Graphite was apparently used for burnishing pottery in 
the Iron Age and the finding of potsherds of that period in 
the same place as the graphite suggests, perhaps, some- 
thing more than coincidence. Mr. Kendrick’s letter, how- 
ever, makes it clear that the graphite might have been used 
during the Roman occupation, or even in medizval times, 
though in this connection it may be stated that so far 
Roman pottery is here represented only by small and 
scattered fragments. 

It may be of interest to add that two more fragments of 
graphite schist were found on the surface of the arable on 
the west side of the Westham-Eastbourne road—i.e., on the 
same sandy ridge as the site above described. 

The specimen on which Mr. Bannister and Mr. Kendrick 
reported is being placed in the Society’s museum at Lewes 
by Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, who writes concerning it: ‘‘ I do 
not recall any similar association of graphite with pre-historic 
remains of any period.”’ C.E.C.-H.B. 
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THE PIGEON HOUSE, ANGMERING. 


In the brief announcement of the bequest of this house to 
the Sussex Archeological Trust, which appeared in the 
February issue, further particulars were promised at a later 
date. Owing to the fact that the bulk of Lieutenant 
Commander Molson’s estate was in Canada and to the 
consequent delays caused by war conditions, the legal 
formalities connected with the transfer of the property to 
the Trust have not yet been completed, and it is not yet 
possible to publish the details which will ultimately be placed 
on record. In the meantime members may be interested in 
reading the note on the house which Lieutenant Commander 
Molson himself prepared for the Society’s meeting at 
Angmering on 15 June, 1938—the only occasion on which 
the owner of a house visited by the Society has himself 
printed an account of the house for the use of members. 

F.B.S. 


THE PIGEON HOUSE. 


According to local tradition this house was built by one Thomas 
Pygeun, a foreign merchant, who, in 1340, paid 1s. 4d. under the 
Fifteenth Tax of Edward I (None Roll, 1340). Whether or not this 
is so, the Archzological interest of the house lies in the fact that 
it is an early example of a Yeoman’s House. 


This type, being less substantial and well built than the Manor 
House, has not survived so well. Like the early Manor House, 
it consisted of one principal room, the Hall, a barn-like structure 
with no chimney, but a louvre in the roof to let the smoke out; 
at one or both ends would be a two storey extension, upstairs the 
Solar, the only private room, and downstairs the Buttery or store- 
room. Usually, as in this case, the increasing need for comfort and 
privacy caused, in later times, an upper floor to be inserted in the 
Hall, and fire places built. 


In this house, what was the Hall, now comprises the present hall, 
fire places, and dining room downstairs, and the two middle bedrooms 
upstairs. The solar and buttery were on the north side; probably 
in the Jacobean period they were rebuilt as a separate cottage, and 
are now kitchen and servants’ rooms. 


Downstairs, at the south end, is the sitting-room. This room and 
the bedroom over it are an extension built about the time of Cromwell. 
The beams and floors are poor, and the walls were probably always 
of flint, 


The present hall occupies the southern portion of the original hall. 
The wall timbering is that of the original building. The open hearth 
fireplace and the floor overhead are the later insertions, and they 
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are of Tudor date. An exceptionally large bread oven occupied the 
space now taken up by the wash place. 

The dining room is the northern portion of the old hall. The 
upright timbers of the north wall are original, and the framework 
of the mediwval door to the buttery may be seen. Here again the 
hearth and floor overhead are Tudor. The original timbers of the 
side walls have perished except where protected by the staircase 
gable. 

The kitchen, site of the buttery, has been much altered. Care is 
necessary upstairs, and on the stairs, on account of slippery uneven 
floors and low beams. 


The middle bedroom shows ali original timbering. The roof is 
typical of the period. The tie-beam not only supported the roof 
but held the timbered side walls together. Note the way the Tudor 
chimney was built up to support the tie-beam and king post, when 
its timbered supports had to be cut away to make room for the 
chimney. The rough elm door is of early date as are its hinges 
and fittings. The door high up in the wall leads to the pigeon loft. 
It is probably Jacobean, it still has the nesting boxes, and the 
entrances for the pigeons can be seen on the north wall from the 
exterior. 

The roof timbering has not been exposed in the other bedrooms as 
it has been much damaged, probably by fire, though on account of 
the amount of sooting it is difficult to be certain. 


The barn contains some good timbers, and, except for the eastern- 
most bays, and the extension along the north, is of early date. 


Although the house is in the manor of East Angmering, and a 
quit rent and rights of ‘* Heriot ’’ were payable to the Lord of the 
Manor, it appears early to have passed out of their control. In 
1617 it was the property of Henry Goring, of Okehurst, Billingshurst, 
and later, of the Mitfords. It was the farmhouse of the Pigeon House 
Farm, and among its occupants occur the following names, still well- 
known locally—Penfold, Markwick, Oliver, Smart, Jupp, and Standing. 

A description of the house appeared in the Sussex County Magazine 
for April, 1937, by the well-known novelist, Mrs. Dudeney, who 
formerly lived here, and the house forms the setting of one of her 
novels. 


These notes were not written by an expert, and should there be 
any mistakes, it is hoped they will be overlooked. 
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THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 


TARRING. 
Contributed by THE REV. W. J. PRESSEY, F.S.A. 


(continued from p. 80, vol. viit). 
Fol, 29. 














Itm for paper — ee ijd 
Itm payd to Wyli’ Peters for Jhon James ——— xxijd 
Itm payd to Jhon James more — xvjd 
Itm for mending the chearch dore caye —--—————-_— ijd 
Itm layd out at chechchster ijth of may 

at the vsitacion for mans meat —--———--—_—_— vijs 
Itm payd at the court then — —— viijd 
Itm for putting in of oure bell of p’sentment 

Itm for making of oure bell 

Itm for making of a copy of all the 

crystn{ings] and buryalls and weddings 

Itm for mending of the 

Itm for halfe a lodde of ly[{me] 

Itm for sexe dosenn of [ quarrels? | 

Itm for making of our quarter bell at 

Itm for caring in of the lyme 

mes [somer ] 

Itm to the Soumner wethe the bell 

Itm sending of the byll to arundell 

Itm for mending of the pickaxe 

Itm for making off the quarter byll at mycallmas 

Itm for the somner 

Itm spent at chechester the xxv day of 

october 

Itm paid to James Grave for a horse cloth for Jhon dodman 
Itm paid for making of the bell rops ——-—-——-—-—-— xd 
Itm paid for the ringgers a cronacion daye ——-—-— ijs vjd 


Fol. 29, line 5.—Read ‘*‘ mending the church door key.”’ 

Fol. 29, line 10.—This entry is of special interest because it was 
not until 25th October, 1597, that an order was issued under the 
great seal, that a transcript of the Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, 
in every parish, should be transmitted quarterly to the Diocesan 
Registry. These ‘‘ Bishops’ Transcripts,’’ as they were called, must 
have been customary at an earlier period than this, since the 
Visitation Articles of Archbishop Parker under date 1569, contain 
the enquiry (No. XIII) ‘‘ whether your ministers keepe their 
registers well, and do present the copy of them once every yeare 
by indenture to the ordinary or his officers.”’ 

It may have been in accordance with this enquiry that the copy 
noted in the entry above, was transmitted. 
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Itm for broms 
Itm for oyll 
Itm pay to James grave for a hoscloth for barnard 
(Most of the right-hand portion of this folio is missing.) 

Fol. 29a. 
The xxixth day of December Ano’ Dom 1594 

The day & yeare above sayd was chosen 
chur Wardens for the Church of Tarring 
Henry Gates and Samuel Selden and they 
then Rs xijs .vjd 
and also they haue then to receue of John 
Parson vjs and of John Stone viijs wch 
was due at mychellmas last past 

January the iijth day—1594 

Henry Gates Samuell Selden Church Wardens 
Receaued of John Stone for mychellmas 











rent last — = viijs 
(Here a line has been crossed through). 

[Receaued of] Jhon Person for mychellmas rent ———— vjs 
| Receaued of | John Stone for lade ass 
dase rent last [past ] ——————— 
Itm Receaued of John Parson for our lade 

dase rent — —-— vjs 
Receaued of John Stone for michelmas 

rente —-———- Viijs 
Receaued of John Person for michelmas 

rente —— vjs 





Note.—The first section of the book ends at folio 29a. The second 
portion commences with five rather badly mutilated leaves of which, 
however, only one has any writing upon it, viz. what appears to have 
been a list of entries shewing the charges for bread and wine at the 
Holy Communion. These entries are very fragmentary, only five in all 
being traceable. They are none of them dated, and that portion of 
the folio which would shew the amounts paid, has unfortunately 
disappeared. 

It will be noted that the entries in this portion of the book follow 
on in order, thus connecting the two portions of the record without 
leaving any chronological gap. 

(To be continued.) 





ASSESSMENT AT RYE, 1660. 
(Communicated by L. A. VIDLER.) 

By vertue of an Act of this present Parliament Intituled 
‘* An Act for the speedy provision of money for disbanding 
and paying off the forces of this Kingdome both by land 
and sea.’’ These are in His Majestys name to will and 
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require you and every of you forthwith upon sight hereof 
to demand collect and receive of all and every of the several 
persons named in the writing & estreat hereunto annexed the 
severall summe & summes of money upon them respectively 
rated and assessed according to the said Act. And if 
any person or persons shall refuse or neglect to pay the 
same that then you forthwith levy the same by distresse 
of the respective goods and chattells of the person or 
persons so refusing or neglecting to pay the same and the 
same distresse that you keepe in your custody four daies. 
And if the owner of the said goods & chattells shall not pay 
the said summe upon him or her so rated & assessed as 
aforesaid within foure daies next after the taking of such 
distresse; That then you cause the said distresse to be 
apprized by three or two of the Inhabitants of the Towne 
of Rye aforesaid and after such apprizement that you sell 
the said distresse for the payment of the said summe. And 
the overplus coming by the said sale (if any be) over and 
above the charge of taking and keeping such distresse that 
you imediately restore to the owner thereof and the money 
so collected by you and levied (being currant money of 
England) that you pay unto us with all speed and without 
delay hereof fail you not and in so doing this shall be your 
sufficient warrant given under our hands and seals this 
XXVIIth day of September in the XIIth yeare of the reigne 
of our Soveraigne Lord Charles the second by the grace 
of God, King of England etc. Anno Dom. 1660. 


To John Butcher, gen. Allen Soule, yeoman, William Ansted, 
bricklayer, Inhabitants of the ancient Towne of Rye in 
the County of Sussex & to every of them. 

(Countersigned by) 

Ma. Thomas Mayor 
William Hay 
Thomas Palmer 

[There follows :] 

An Estreat of all such summe & summes of money as are 
assessed and rated upon the Inhabitants of the ancient Towne 
of Rye in the County of Sussex September the XXVIIth 
1660 according to several rates appointed by an Act of this 
present Parliament (Intituled an Act for the speedy pro- 
vision of money for disbanding and paying off the forces of 
this Kingdome both by land and sea) by Marke Thomas 
Maior of Rye aforesaid for the time being William Hay 
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gent. & Thomas Palmer Jurat Commissioners nominated 
and appointed by the said Act as followeth viz. 

[The ‘‘ Estreat ’’ gives the names of the householders 
and their families, their degrees and qualities, real and 
personal estate and amount of tax. | 





REPAIRS TO ST. PETER’S, WISBOROUGH GREEN. 
Contributed by G. D. JOHNSTON. 


(See below, p. 122, for note on the documents; and see 
vol. viii. 3, p. 75 for plan and description of the Church.) 


The following entries of major works of repair to the 
Church before the ‘‘ Restoration ’’ of 1868 are preserved 
amongst the Vicarage Documents and may be of interest. 
I think it safe to conclude there were no other major repairs 
from 1760 to 1868 as the Accounts are complete for that 
period. 


[V.1. A MS. account unfortunately now partly illegible. | 
Ye Charges of y® Repares of y* Church for y* yeare 1712 
. Streater Churchwarden of y* parrish 
. as folloeth 


. . . Loads of . . . from Petworth 00 12 00 

. of lime OI 00 00 
Payd for... 00 04 00 
For 3 hundred and a half of Lath 00 14 00 
For fetching y* Lath from M* Stireds [ ?] 00 02 06 
For fetching to Loads of Stone from Newbridg* 00 04 00 
For a quarter of hered | ?} 00 08 04 
For drink to y® masons 00 00 O.. 
For a sack of heied mor 00 02 .. 
One bushell of heird more 00 00 08 
For a hundede of Lath more 00 04 00 
For load and a quarter of Stone OI O05 00 
Paid to John Childs and his boy for 2 loads of 

Stone and work 08 18 00 
For 16 Ridg tiles 00 02 00 
Paid to Roberd Cooper for worck don at y® 

Church 02 13 00 
Worck done by the Carpentor at y® Church and 

Timbor which coms to 00 06 II 


Paid to James Lands for nails for y® Church OI 04 II 
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. . paid to James Chamyire and Tho Carpentor 

for making a new wheeld and Stock and 

timber and hanging 2 p* y* bell againe OI 15 08 
Paid to Joh Carpentor for oren [ ? iron| worck 

for y® church and nailes and needles and lay- 


ing y® gudgings of y* bell 00 II 02 
Given to y* Carpentors to drinck 00 OI OO 
P¢ for Nailes for hanging y* Bell 00 02 of 
. . + given 3 Soulders 00 00 06 
for half a load of lime brought in 00 07 00 
P¢ to Joh . . . Church for Leather for y* Bells 00 08 00 

more Sand for y® Church from. . . worth 00 04 06 
. Bushels of lime more to y® Church 00 OI 
. y® Clockwaits to Com do sonin | ? | 00 00 06? 
. for y* face of y* Clock and mending. . . ie. es a 
. and mending a Ladoer they broock 00 02 08 
. paied more for white lime for y* Church 00 00 02 
. and Cooper for 6 days and half and pins 00 II og 
July y® 11. Paid to James Lane for nailes for y* 

Church more 00 06 02 
June y® 29. paid to Joh Chiles for work don 

at y® Chur OI Ir It 
3 quarters of Hunderd of bricks for peeyers oven 00 o1 06 
Half a hundred of tiles for peryees oven 00 00 10 
And ten bushels of lime and sand 00 00 06 
Paid Tho Sturt for a qr of a Q of Bricks 00 00 06 

Sum 21 05 00 


The following are all from the Churchwardens’ Account 
Book :— 


1801-3 £66 14s. 6d. 


1801 Paid D! Tribe for Work done at 
the Church 14 0 O 

1802 Paid Mr Wooldridge for Work 
done at the Church 14 0 0 
Paid Mr Seward for Lime r § © 


1803 Jan 4 Paid Mr Jarrett a Bill for Lime 1 11 8 
24 Paid Mr Wooldridge for work 


at the Church 9 0 Oo 
Do for Thousand of Tiles 115 oO 
Do for Matts & Struts 3 6 
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Apr 14 


July 6 


II 
1603, -——— 


1817 June 18-23 


28 

July 9 
19 

31 

Aug 4 
2 

12 

13 

Sept 15 
19 

Oct 20 
Nov 24 
Dec 15 
1818 Jan 31 


Nov 23 


D! Tribe a Bill 

P4 for Dinners and Drink when 
letting the Work at the 
Church 

P¢ Mr Trower a Bill for carry- 
ing Lime & Sand 

P4¢ Mr Saunders a Bill for work 
at the Church 

Do Hy Champion for Do 

Do Jno Beeching for Do 

Paid for Painting 
1817-8 £50 18s. 3d. 

Carrage of 4 Load of Morter & 
Sand from Arfold to the 
Church 

Healing Stone for the Church 

Carriage of Do from Skiff & 
Sparr 

Carriage of Load Morter from 
Arfold & Load of Stone from 
Skiff 

Carriage of Timber from Sparr 
to the Church for Shingles 

Four Oak Trees 69 feet at 2/6 
pr foot 

Carriage of Do from Sparr 

Carrage of Load Sand from 
Newbridge 

Handles & Muck to go over the 
healing of the Church 

Carriage of Timber from Sparr 

Carriage of Timber from Sparr 

Carriage of Tiles from Mr. 
Westbrook 

Do 36 feet of Oak bord at 6d 
per foot 

Mr Stoveld Bill for Timbers 

Mar Stone Bill for Sand 

Mr Westbrook Bill for Tiles 


Mr Jarrett Bill for Lime 
Williams & Filmer Bill for Nails 


20 


21 


10 


16 
12 


24 
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The ugly red brick abutments which are supposed to keep 
the Tower from slipping down the hill are entered thus :— 
1838 June 22. —_ Jesse Voice a Bill for Shing® 3/8 


the Spire of Church 62 0 Oo 
July 28 Jesse Hawkins Bill for Butment 

to No Angle of Spire 13 14 53 
Dec 20 Jesse Hawkins Bill for Butment 

to So Angle of Spire ma 7 4% 


1853 Sept 19 James Tribe’s Contract for New 
Roof on South Shilling of 
- Church 469 0 
Jesse Hawkins Contract for New 
Healing the South Shilling of 


Church iy ta 3 

In 1857 there was a Fire in the Tower :— 
1857 Jan 2§ Men for working at the fire 2 £ 30 
Oct. 28 Woods a Bill for Spire 77 Il 4 
Saunders Do 29 8 
Johns Do 6 3. 2 
Dempster Do rt 6 o 
Wright Do fs £4 0 

1858 Jan 28 Young Alling for help do [ie at 
the fire | 2 0 
Oct 7 Men at fire of Church 2 © 





SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Counci. Meetinc.—A meeting of the Council of the 
Sussex Archeological Society was held at Lewes on 9 
October, 1940, when 14 members were present. 

One new member was elected, and the elections of one 
other and of Duke University, U.S.A., were confirmed. 
The loss of seven members by resignation was reported. 

The resignation by Sir Charles Close of his seat on the 
Council, owing to his being obliged to return to Winchester, 
was received with regret, and the Hon, Sylvia Fletcher- 
Moulton was elected in his place. 

Dr. Curwen reported that the case for the Piffard 
collection of microliths had been completed and he was 


authorised to remove the Selmeston flints for arrangement 
in it. 
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NOTES 


AN EXPENSIVE BREACH OF MANORIAL CUSTOM.— 
The following extract from the Court Rolls of the Manor 
of Herstmonceux occurs under the date 6 April, 1686:— 
On October 8th, 1649, Stephen Snat and Judith his wife 
surrendered a messuage or tenement and premises and 14 
acres of land called Pendlands in Herstmonceux To the 
use of themselves for life and the life of the longer liver 
with remainder to the right heirs of the said Stephen And 
they were admitted. The homage present that the said 
Stephen, without licence of the lord contrary to the custom 
of the manor, topped various oak trees growing on the 
premises called Pendlands. Therefore the said tenement 
was forfeited, but at this Court the lord graciously accepted 
£20 in satisfaction of the said forfeiture and granted the 
said tenement and lands to the said Stephen and Judith as 
before. W.B. 


PHILPOTS CAMP (Postscript to S.A.C., vii, 157).— 
At last Hitler’s unmannerly aircraft have hit a military 
objective in the Sussex Weald, but it is one that has not 
been garrisoned for some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
years! 

A bomb falling within the area of Philpots Camp, West 
Hoathly parish, penetrated through about fifteen feet of 
earth and exploding against the rock blasted out a crater 
fully forty feet in diameter. No artifact of any kind can 
be found in the earth thrown around. This confirms the 
view that the stronghold was occupied for a very short 
time and it was probably a camp of refuge, worked either 
shortly before or just after the period of Roman rule. 

I.H. 


WISBOROUGH GREEN VICARAGE DOCUMENTS.— 
A collection of MS. Books and loose MSS. was for 
many years preserved in the Vicarage, for the most part 
apparently deposited there when the Parish ceased to look 
after its own Poor and became merged with others in the 
Petworth Union under the Poor Law Act 1834. The loose 
MSS. were arranged in bundles by the Rev. G. H. Newton 
when Vicar; and his Successor (the Rev. R. A. Edwards) 
and I began to calendar them, a task which since Mr. 
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Edwards’s resignation I have proceeded with and practically 
finished. For the purposes of reference Documents in 
Bundles are referred to by Roman Numerals for the Number 
of the Bundle and Arabic figures for the number of the 
Document in that Bundle. The Books are referred to as 
[O] for Overseers Accounts ; [C] for Churchwardens 
Accounts; [H] for Accounts of Surveyors of Highways; 
[R] for Rate Books; [V. Min] for the Vestry Minutes. 
Thus the Document set out in S.N.Q., vii, 154, under the 
heading ‘* Evacuation in 1798 ’’ is Document III. 2. 
G.D.J. 





QUERIES 


BRACK MOUNT, LEWES.—The origin of the name, 
Brack Mount, by which the northern mound of Lewes 
Castle is known, has not received any satisfactory explan- 
ation. It is not even known how far back the name goes, 
although it should be noted that in Randoll’s plan of Lewes 
of 1620, in the Society’s possession, the Mount is called 
Bray Castle. In the accounts of Richard Lewkenor, receiver 
for the Duke of Norfolk’s moiety of the Barony of Lewes 
in 1498, printed by Mr. L. F. Salzman in Sussex Notes 
and Queries, v, 99, is a reference to a disused lane in 
the parish of St. John-sub-Castro called Ladderslane (in 
other documents ‘‘ Lodderslane’’) in the vicinity of 
‘‘ Bretale,’’ otherwise ‘‘ Bretaxle.’’ The description of the 
position would fit in with the assumption that Brack Mount 
is intended. Is it possible that these names derive from 
‘““ bretache,’’ a wooden keep? 

WALTER H. GODFREY. 


SPITALFORD BRIDGE, KEYMER.—Can any light be 
thrown on the origin of the name Spitalford, which appears 
on the 6-inch O.S. as the name of a farm and a bridge in 
Keymer ? 

The name is not quoted in Sussex Place Names. Was 
there a hospital or almshouse near the ford? Or did the 
land adjoining the ford belong to some charity, which is 
suggested in Sussex Place Names, Vol. ii, p. 522, as the 
origin of Spital Wood in Northiam? The only other 
instances quoted in Sussex Place Names are in Chichester 
and Lewes, where the meaning is obvious. 

F.B.S. 
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REPLIES 


SINGLETON TERRIERS.*—In S.N.Q., viii, 6, Mr. 
Evans asks: ‘‘ What is ‘ the white of a cow?’’”’ In May 
(p. 62) Mr. Camplin suggests that it was ‘* beastings,”’ 
but gives no grounds for his suggestion. In August 
(p. 81) Mr. Peckham rejects this, pointing out that 
‘ beastings ’’ are yellow, and asserts that ‘‘ the word 
‘ white,’ or its Anglo-French equivalent, was actually used 
for milk.’’ I fancy that he will have some difficulty in 
producing evidence of the use of ‘‘ white ’’ in this sense, 
and the quotation which he gives from Walter of Henley 
for the use of blanc is not convincing; does one ‘‘ eat ”’ 
milk? Surely the blanc which the dairymaids manguent is 
the solid curd? Mr. Peckham also argues that ‘‘ to sug- 
gest that beastings was tithed and milk not is on a par 
with mentioning asparagus among kitchen garden produce 
and omitting potatoes.’’ To which one may retort, first, 
that it would be quite natural to assume the potatoes and 
emphasise the rarer asparagus, and, secondly, that anyhow 
the entry has nothing to do with tithes. Assuming that 
the entry has been copied correctly, it runs:—‘‘ Also ye 
white of a cow 1d. and for ye fall of ye calf.’’ It is not 
quite clear whether the penny covers the calving or, as is 
more probable, another penny was payable for that event, 
but it is clear that it was a single fixed payment on each 
cow entirely independent of her yield of milk (which would 
be included among ‘“‘ other small tythes ’’). I should sug- 
gest that ‘‘ white’’ is a blunder for the OE ‘‘ wite ”’ 
(already archaic and misunderstood in 1615) meaning a 
fine or payment. Admittedly wite is generally a penalty, 
but I think it might be used for a fine paid to keep a cow, 
and it at least fits the general sense of the passage. 

The ‘‘ stitch ’’ and ‘‘ hilve,’’ as estucha and helva, can 
be traced back to 1229 at Eastergate: see, Sussex Fines 
(S.R.S. ii), No. 238, and the glossary on p. xxii of that 
volume, where it is suggested that the estucha was half 
the helva. The helva, however, was probably not half a 
denarata of land, as there suggested, but half an acre, as 
Mr. Peckham says, for the Fine in question gives as the 
constituents of 20 acres a number of items which add up to 
15} acres, 7 helvae (3 ‘‘ long ’’ and 2 ‘‘ short ’’), and 7 
estuchae, which would make 21 acres, and include ‘‘ one 
rood which is called Heuedstiche.’’ L.F.S. 


* For a note on Yardland, see p. 106. 
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SMOCK LICENCE.—Has ‘“ smock licence ’’ (S.N.Q., 
viii, 86) any connection with ‘‘ smock marriage?’’ 
Webster’s Dictionary says of the latter: ‘‘ A marriage in 
which the woman wore nothing more than a smock or 
shift, in the erroneous belief that, in England the man, in 
New England the woman, was freed from liability for her 
past debts.’’ H.J.G. 


ALTERATIONS TO THE LONDON-LEWES ROAD IN 
THE COACHING ERA. (S.N.Q., viii, 65).—Judging from 
analogy with other Turnpike Roads, new roads to avoid 
hills and other obstacles were rarely made before the period 
1800-1830. 

The road from the White Hart, Godstone, to Highgate 
at the entrance to Ashdown Forest was in 1731 added to 
the Turnpike Trust (created in 1723) for the road from 
Stones End, Southwark, to Highgate, and further Acts 
were passed in 1766, 1786, 1809 and 1827, after which 
there are later Acts merely continuing the term. 

The road from Highgate to Wych Cross was in 1785 
added to the Turnpike Trust for the Road from Blackman 
Street, Southwark, via Croydon and East Grinstead to 
Highgate. There were later Acts in 1802, 1818, 1828 and 
after. 

The roads from Wych Cross to Lewes, both via Sheffield 
Bridges and via Uckfield, were turnpiked in 1752, and the 
Act was amended and continued in 1764, 1766, 1799, 1821, 
1830 and later. G. D. JOHNSTON. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Sussex Seventeenth-Century Tokens. By J. B. Caldecott, 
F.S.A. (Reprinted from the British Numismatic Journal, 
Vol. xxiii, 1939-40). 





This twenty-page booklet gives the latest, and probably, 
but for some lucky find, the final word on this subject. 
Though intended for the expert and the collector, many 
Sussex people will find much to interest them, not only in 
the introductory remarks, but also in the list of corrections 
and additions, which include many bits of local history. 

Though Bramber has to lose its one token to Ellesmere, 
Salop, Eastbourne only has to pass one to Westbourne at 
the other end of the county and may even be able to regain 
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William Birridge’s halfpenny from Bourne (Lincs). West- 
ham, juxta Pevensey and not West Ham in Essex, is now 
definitely the home of Edward Edwards’s token. The 
spelling of our Westham as two words is really not strong 
evidence for Essex, as it occurs so in the Parish Register and 
other documents. Locally it is always pronounced as two 
words, and probably always has been and (may we hope?) 
always will be. Spelling, says Mr. Caldecott, was not a 
strong point with Sussex tradesmen in the 17th century. 
The Parish Registers show that the clergy had the same 
weakness. 

Mr. Caldecott gives a list of the occupations of the 
issuers of tokens and ingeniously explains the rarity of 
butchers and bakers. He also deduces the relative import- 
ance of the towns at this time by the numbers of tokens 
issued, Chichester heading the list with 37. The county 
has the distinction of possessing the only token bearing the 
arms of the Needlemakers Company, ‘‘ representing an 
industry formerly a staple one at Chichester.’’ 

Sussex was, characteristically, slow in adopting the token 
habit. It needed the persuasion of the travellers of the 
London die-sinkers to induce the tradespeople to adopt the 
practice. 

The Brighton Museum has the most complete public 
collection of Sussex tokens, excelling even the British 
Museum, though the latter is rich in the rarer specimens. 

H.J.G. 


History of Rye Grammar School, 1639-1939. By Leopold 
A. Vidler. Pp. 32. (Adams, Rye, 1s. 6d.) 

The deeds and papers relating to the foundation of Rye’s 
first Grammar School and its early history, long missing 
from an oak chest inscribed ‘‘ Free Schoole Writings 1661,” 
were fortunately discovered in the possession of the Corpora- 
tion of Rye in time for the preparation of this excellent 
short sketch of the history of the two foundations, 
Peacocke’s (1638) and Sanders’s (1720), amalgamated in 
1858 as Rye Grammar School. In few pages Mr. Vidler 
gives a clear and well documented account of the Trusts and 
their troubles, and the successive Headmasters, who were 
also not without troubles of their own, though the number 
of pupils apparently never dwindled away in the eighteenth 
century as they did in so many Grammar Schools of small 
towns throughout England, and we hear little of such 
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scandals as that of Mr. Lewis Jones, the Master, who in 
1746 was found to have allowed the school buildings to fall 
into disrepair and to have let them to an innkeeper for 
storing lumber and corn and the garden for keeping hogs, 
fowls and a skittle-alley. 

The second foundation was subordinate to its founder’s 
school at Hastings, and was only brought into effective 
existence by a shrewd speculation in a lottery on the part of 
the estate’s receiver. It was clearly intended to extend to 
Nonconformists the advantages which at Peacocke’s were 
confined to Churchpeople, and probably also to give a more 
‘* practical ’’ education to the sons of Rye’s nautical inhabi- 
tants; navigation was to be, and occasionally was, taught 
there. But there was not endowment enough to support 
two schools, and they were amalgamated in 1791, then 
divided in 1828, and finally amalgamated in 1856 under 
George Easton, who is still remembered by his surviving 
pupils. 

The School has had three hundred years of life and fairly 
unbroken credit, the latter the rarer distinction of the two; 
and though it no longer occupies Peacocke’s beautiful 
building of 1636 (shown in a plate), which still stands in 
High Street and is put fortunately to no degrading use, 
that is the price of healthy growth. A.E. 





NOTICES 
WAR DAMAGE TO BUILDINGS. 


Notice to Local Secretaries and other members of the 
Sussex Arche@ological Societies. 


It is learned that the reports received by the authorities 
respecting war damage to buildings do not at present 
include any indication of their architectural or historical 
interest. Would all members who have any personal know- 
ledge of damage to such buildings in Sussex communicate 
with the Secretaries of the Society, Barbican House, Lewes, 
giving brief particulars, as soon as possible? This informa- 
tion is not for publication. 
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BATEMANS, BURWASH. 


Although lack of transport may prevent many from avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity, members may like to 
know that Mr. & Mrs. C. Woodbine Parish, to whom the 
National Trust has let Batemans, are prepared, during the 
war, to allow visitors to see the principal rooms in the 
house on any afternoon from 2.30 p.m. onwards. The 
house and the furniture are as they were at Mrs. Kipling’s 
death, and are being most carefully tended and preserved. 
The rooms shown include the hall, dining-room and drawing- 
room, and also Rudyard Kipling’s study on the first floor, 
which was not open when Mrs. Kipling allowed some 
members to see the house on the occasion of the Society’s 
meeting at Burwash on 26 June, 1937. 

Batemans is a fine example of a late Elizabethan house 
built for a Sussex ironmaster. The grounds were most 
beautifully laid out by Mr. and Mrs. Kipling. And in the 
house are many exceptionally interesting relics of Rudyard 
Kipling himself, including his portrait by the Hon. John 
Collier, the original of another well-known drawing of 
the poet by William Strang and the pewter inkpot and 
other ‘‘ working tools ’’ described in the last pages of 
Something of Myself. 

Batemans is about half a mile south of the main Lewes 
to Hawkhurst road, along which there is still a regular 
omnibus service from Brighton to Hawkhurst. The 
National Trust fee for admission to the house is 1/-. 

Readers of S.N.Q. will have recognised the name of the 
National Trust’s tenant at Batemans. Mr. Woodbine 
Parish is in fact a nephew of Chancellor Parish, so well 
known in the County for his edition of the Sussex part of 
Domesday Book and for his work on the Sussex dialect. 





OFFER OF S.A. COLLECTIONS. 


Mr. Clive Pearson offers as a gift to any member of the 
Society copies of vols. Ixii-lxvii of Sussex Arch@ological 
Collections. Members wishing to avail themselves of Mr. 
Pearson’s kind offer should apply to the Secretaries of the 
Society, at Barbican House, Lewes. 














